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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 5, No. 4, 1947 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE AT NORMAN: AN INFORMAL ACCOUNT 


W. B. S. Smith, Columbia University Press 


[Subject: P71.171. Linguistics, Teaching of--U. S.A. --Oklahoma.] 


This is written with the idea of giving other linguists some first-hand 
impressions of the summer courses conducted by Kennsth L. Pike and Eugene A. 
Nida at Norman, Oklahoma, on the University of Oklahoma campus. It is called 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics and is technically affiliated with, though 
not a part of, the Department of Modern Languages of the University, which gives 
credit for work done and houses the Institute. The Institute admits qualified 
applicants from the University. I registered for the entire first-year course, 
and since this is a first hand account, I shall ignore the second-year program. 

The program ran from Monday, June 8 through Friday, August 22 (11 weeks), 
daily Monday through Friday, with July 4thoff. The physical arrangements were 
very satisfactory. The lectures were held at Woodrow Wilson Center and the 
sections in an adjoining building or two (mainly Lincoln and Worcester Halls), 
and the Institute dormitories and dining-room were all thereabouts. The whole 
program was well planned and efficient throughout. 

There were perhaps 170 first-year students and a much smaller number of 
second-year students. Most of the students seemed to have had the equivalent 
of some college years, but not all by any means. The average age was probably 
in the: twenties. There was also a sprinkling of older men and women, some well 
trained academically, and some already proficient in an exotic language.: Three 
of us were registered at the University itself and took courses in the Institute 
as university students; the rest of the personnel were primarily registered in the 
Institute (they can get the same university credits on application, of course, 
Since the academic program for them and us was identical). As I understand it, the 
Institute is chiefly maintained for the purpose of training persons sufficiently 
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in linguistics to enable them eventually to learn and understand some (hitherto 
unwritten) language well enough to translate the Bible into that language. It is 


the theory of the Institute that only through the best modern methods of descrip- 


tive linguistics can any such proficiency be attained: languages must be recorded 
and studied and grammars written before the best translating can be done. Al- 
though this seemed to be the primary technological goal, not all the students 
were scheduled to join the translators’ numbers, and many of them had enrolled 
with a view to preparing for going to more usual activities in mission fields. 
The group was strongly fundamentalist Protestant, as I was told. No question of 
religion ever came up in any of the class work. 

We registered on June 8, and began classes the following day. The first 
several days were given over to a most interesting display by Pike and Nida of 
informant work, using a native speaker of Zapotec. They collaborated at the 
board on the platform, and developed and commented on phonemics and morphology as 
they went along, the remarks being in layman's terms. After several of these 
sessions the students, who were clearly fascinated by the performance, were told 
in effect; ‘You will be doing this in ten weeks." And with this tonic we got to 
work. 

The two subjects of first-year study were Phonetics-Phonemics and Morphology, 
the former headed by Pike, the latter by Nida. The two operated quite independently 
but constant coordination kept them from isolation. An interesting example of the 
independence of the two lecturers is that in citing English forms Pike and Nida 
used differing phonemic transcriptions. 

Phonetics-Phonemics met eleven times a week. There were three lectures (allu- 


ded to further below), three section hours of phonemics, and five section hours of 


phonetics. In genersl, it may be said that the phonetics and phonemics ran concur- 


rently. The textbook of the course was Pike's Phonemics, which contains a long 


disquisition on phonetics at the beginning. 
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The central feature of the phonetics program was the drill section. In the 


first two weeks of school there were two meetings a day of each section, in an 


irregular day-to-day schedule. After that they met daily. Each section consis- 


ted of five or six students with instructor. The method was fairly uniform. At 
first there was a survey of the organs of speech and an introduction to. facial 
and segmental diagrams; this took perhaps two weeks. Then began a painstaking 
course of drill for repetition and recognition of the various classes of sounds, 
taken up, generally, by point of articulation. There was no textbook study as- 
signment for the drill sessions, but we were supposed to go through the phonetics 
part of the book by ourselves. 

The choice of phonetic material to emphasize was influenced, we were told, 
by changing technological requirements; thus, when we took up clicks, we were told 
that we spent more time on them this year than before because now there was much 
more interest among the students in South African languages. Similarly, although 
we were introduced to domal sounds, we did not drill much on them because they 
were not likely to be important features of languages the students were likely to 
encounter. There was a good deal of emphasis on tone (and some on intonation), 
partly because of the priority of (Mexican) Indian and West African languages. 
This feature of technological necessity and mobility of program came up in a num- 
ber of interesting ways. Both Pike and Nida would repeat fatalistically that as 
soon as they decided to leave something out of the program, it was bound to come 


up within the year. 


Great stress was laid on performance of the sounds themselves by each student. 
The session would usually be devoted to a new sound or class of related sounds. 
After description of the production, using facial and often segmental diagrams, 
the instructor would demonstrate, then try each member of the class on the produc- 
tion. One of the remarkable features of the classes was that the whole question 


of embarrassment incident to the phonetics classes was obviated at the very begin- 
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ning by constant reminders of such maxims as: 'If you don't sound funny to 


yourself, you will sound funny to the native." After each member of the class 


had successfully made the sound (or failed so many times as to warrant ‘seeing 
the instructor later’ or ‘practising outside’), the rest of the hour was given 
to drill, with constant review. The standard drill method was dictation of 
‘words' (often nonsense syllables) by the instructor, with one or more students 
at the board, the rest at their seats. Each Friday there was a review quiz, of 
ten dictated forms. The last two weeks of classes each student dictated previ- 
ously prepared lists of his own. 

Before leaving the phonetics sections a feature of all institute section 
meetings should be mentioned. That is, the changes of instructor. After the 
first two weeks the phonetics drill sections were established as quasi-permanent 
units, roughly according to merit (very rough because of the time elements in- 
volved). These sections would have new instructors every two weeks or so, usual- 
ly with a change of location and hour. This seemed to be a rather useful peda- 
gogical device because it gave the students a good deal of opportunity to accus- 
tom themselves to different voices and tones, both of men and of women. From 
another point of view, I thought it had two merits: one, of giving greater prac- 
tice to the newer instructors in accustoming themselves to new situations, the 
other, of giving each section some contact with the more experienced instructors 
(of which the two outstanding ones were certainly Mrs. E.V.Pike and Miss Eunice 
Pike). 

Another characteristic of the section work which prevailed throughout the 
program where work was done by sections was the extremely careful briefing the 
instructors had obviously undergone. We students gathered that there was a 
daily briefing session for every section hour, and the results were apparent in 
the complete familiarity of each instructor with the day's material and with the 


likely students’ questions. It made for a minimum of time-wasting, because the 
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Instructors were obviously supposed to get through a certain lesson plan and set 
of drills in the hour. The briefing had the effect of reducing the disparities 
between instructors. Since a great deal of phonetics teaching must be of drill 
type, such rigidity of program seemed to have no particularly cramping results 


on the more original instructor. 


Of the eleven hours of Phonetics-Phonemics the other six were divided between 


lectures (Pike) on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, and phonemics sections on Mon- 


day, Wednesday, and Friday. Each day there was a phonemics assignment, announced 


in weekly mimeographed sheets; the assignments were nearly always in terms of the 
text and problems of Pike's text, often with slightly different directions for 

the problem itself, without changing the data. Not all the problems were assigned, 
some being simply skipped, with others being taken up in class. 

Pike's lectures roughly paralleled the phonemics assignments, but they were 
supplementary rather than enmeshed in the program. His Monday lectures were often 
not on the subject at all, but on larger aspects of linguistic science. In gen- 
eral his lectures were very stimulating to the students, for example, he had a 
succes fou in a lecture on intonation problems delivered throughout with a series 
of fixed intonations, so that for five minutes all sentences would have one inton- 
ation, and the next five minutes another, and so forth. 

The phonemics section meetings were not for drill purposes but for acquisi- 
tion of the necessary principles and judgement. The briefing for these sections 
was apparently as careful as in the phonetics, but its results must naturally be 
different, because an entirely different type of material was being taught. The 
phonemics sections contained two or three phonetics sections; hence they ran to 
about a dozen or more members, A rotation program varied instructors. 

The daily written assignment in phonemics was often quite long; it was ex- 
pected to take one to two hours. This obviously entailed a very great amount of 


correction work for the staff, for every paper was carefully gone over, commented, 
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and returned with its grade. Correction was apparently apportioned to members 

of the staff, without the instructor himself necessarily doing his own papers. 

The great number of students and the length of assignments (the problems them- 
selves may be seen in the text) meant that a fairly rigid standard of correction 
be adopted. As a result, statements (that is, the solutions) were called for 

in established format. It is probable that for the beginner in linguistics in- 
troduced in medias res rigid adherence to standards of procedure and statements 
are habit-forming in a good sense. Maturity of judgement in such work is certain- 
ly a product of experience, not a product of ratiocination, so it is probable 


that the requirements of rigidity are all to the good. It should be noted that 


no such attention to form was required in morphology assignments, and that the 


entire summer program was free of the widespread academic tendency to require 


uniformity of standards of paper, and so forth. 


The morphology course was much more conventional in an academic-traditional 
sense: daily lectures (by Nida) and daily section meetings, with a daily assign- 
ment, all being carefully integrated and mutually complementary. The sections 
were reorganized several times on criteria of merit based on examinations and 
assignments. The rewards of merit were having more assignments. 

The first five to six weeks of the morphology course was spent in fairly 
strict adherence to Nida's Morphology. Not all the problems were assigned or 
done in class, but most were. At the end of these weeks three of the long prob- 
lems at the end of the text were assigned to be done in two ways: (1) a set of 
slips was made for a card file of the forms of the language (imaginary, of 
course), then (2) an outline was required, with morphological definitions and 
statements of the morphology of the language in question. As in all problems 
in the course, it was assumed that the phonology of the language was known suf- 
ficiently to provide all the morphological data correctly. Although the students 


preferred, as beginners often do, to reduce both assignments so far as possible 
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to rigid terms, a good deal of leeway was encouraged: internal symmetry of 
statements being emphasized, rather than adherence to particular external models. 
For example, we were told to say: ‘The nouns are divided into three classes: pos- 
sessed, never possessed, optionally possessed', if we had previously said: 'The 
verbs are divided into three classes: etc.', and not to say: ‘The verbs are divi- 


ded into three classes', and later, 'There are possessed, never-possessed, and 


optionally-possessed classes of nouns'. This is a trivial example of the type 


of internal symmetry suggested, intended to do away with temptations to fine 
writing in scientific material. It was never proposed that certain verbal form- 
ulae were preferable to others, only that we should be consistent with ourselves. 
The doctrine in general is stated carefully and completely in Nida's textbook. 

Great emphasis was laid on the card file as a principal tool and on the out- 
line and/or statement as an end. For this reason the files were carefully super- 
vised and checked, and we were given much practice in the preparation of state- 
ments. For the latter purpose a regular classroom exercise was sending a member 
away from the group, which then had to write a morphological statement about a 
given phenomenon; the one who was 'it' then had to return and write down the 
forms which had been described. This seemed to be a very instructive pedagogical 
device. 

About the sixth week Nida's Morphology and problems were finished, and we 
passed on to syntax. One became aware at once of the slipping of self-confidence 
in dealing with this material. Nida explained in a lecture the reason for the 
introduction of syntax into the program. It was simply that he had found too 
Many students in the field who, having faithfully applied his morphological prin- 
ciples, couldn't ‘put the words together’. The tentative nature of his syntex 
text (only available, I believe, in a private, preliminary, mimeographed form 
called Syntax) with its tone of scientific uncertainty and experimentalism cre- 


ated a novel situation for the classroom, occupied until now with the comparative 
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certainties of Nida's morphological outline. It made some of the students uneasy, 






but it certainly had the valuable effect of teaching them in the strongest possi- 






ble way that syntax is an opening field. Nida attempted in this period to teach 







the fundamental scientific idea on syntax of Bloomfield's Language, and many of 


It was in the problem of the 









the definitions and principles adduced were useful. 






determination of immediate constituents, particularly in the initial breakdown, 






that there had to be recourse to the (English) meaning. At this point the instruc- 





tors tended to part company (a fact gathered by comparing notes), because some 







tried to do all they could in the problems first with form (per constantly reiter- 





ated instructions), others resorted more readily to the translated meaning. It 






should be added, though, that the net result of the days devoted to syntax was 





certainly gain for the students, as was apparent in their informant work. Finally, 






we gathered from general conversation with the staff members of longer standing 





that the introduction into the curriculum of new or slightly uncertain material 








was almost traditional! It is, indeed, a part of a dynamic organization improvi- 












sing technological training in a new science. 






Along with the regular assignments in morphology were special assignments: 


readings in Nida's Linguistic Interludes and book reports. The weekly Interlude 






assignment was one of the few means of getting over any of the.generalities of the 





science at all (equal validity of languages, standard vs. substandard, priority of 


the spoken language, equal sophistication of languages regardless of primitiveness 











of material culture, comparative method, and so forth). The chapters seemed to 





be well appreciated and pretty good as a means to an end. Watching the incidental 






reactions of students and their assimilation of these fundamental scientific facts 


was most interesting. 










Book reports were required: two in the faster sections, otherwise one. The 






report was a critique on some descriptive grammar, intended to show that the stu- 





dent had read with attention the whole of the grammar. The grammars were those 
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presented in a modern manner, written in the last ten to fifteen years. The In- 


stitute library, a remarkably complete collection of linguistic works and arti- 
cles and journal series, contained many copies of a number of these grammars. 
The two I did, for example, were Voegelin's Tubatulabal and Welmer's Fanti. The 
reports were due about mid-July and three weeks after. 

In the week of August 3 (the ninth week) classes came to an end, and the 
field problem began. This was a ten-day period with informants. Indians from 
neighboring Oklahoma tribes (and a Karen and a Zapotec) were the ‘instructors’. 
This year they were Kiowa, Comanche, Arapaho, Cheyenne, Cherokee, and some others; 
three Comanches had been there all summer for work with the second-year students. 
Each student was assigned to a group of six which worked with an informant and an 
instructor. The instructors had more than one group and were informal supervi- 
sors. Each student had an assigned hour daily and was required to attend the 
hour of at least one other student. 

Nida, who directed the work, gave lengthy suggestions beforehand, including 
both 'don't' and things to try for (natural objects the first day, watching for 
nounlike words, trying to establish phonemic contrasts as soon as possible, and 
so forth); much of this material has appeared in Nida's article, ‘Field techniques 
in descriptive linguistics', IJAL 13.138-46. (1947). Once the informant hours be- 
gan the student was really left on his own, apart from occasional advice from the 
instructor. Collaboration between members of a group was entirely optional. In 
our group (Cheyenne) most of us attended together to get the numerals, and at 
other times to get text (conversation and stories). We occasionally had meetings 
with our instructors as a group to discuss phonemic or morphological problems. 
Each day we were required to have memorized a voluntarily-selected list of words. 
The big check-up on the informant works was in a series of assignments due the 


last week: separated card files and statements on the phonemics, morphology, and 


Syntax of the language. 
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The informant work done was most impressive as an acid test of the validity 
of the summer's pedagogy. It was really wonderful to see these scores of young 
men and women, almost all entirely new to any scientific linguistic idea, bite 
into a language and come out with answer after answer sought and found by the 
most rigorous methods. 

In this account there has been little reference to detail of subject matter, 
because the textbooks of the courses are available. Much more could also be 
said about the pedagogy and the training, but at the expense of lengthening the 


paper. No mention has been made of the enthusiasm for the science aroused by 


Pike and Nida and their staff, of the conscientiousness of the students, of the 


tirelessness of the instructors and correctors, of the efficiency of the large 
reproduction and mimeographing plant, and of the intangibles that certainly 
contribute to the scientific efficiency of the school. In a technological 
training program the tests are pragmatic, and the Summer Institute seems to this 
writer to measure up fully: the training is certainly soundly scientific and as 
broad as can possibly be, given the limitations of time. Besides the success 
of the school in training new linguists, it also seems to be doing a most impor- 


tant job of developing methods of training in our new science. 
[october 13, 1947] 
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HINTS FROM MORPHOLOGY FOR PHONEMIC ANALYSIS 


Wm. E, Welmers, Sanoyea, Liberia 


[subject: P230.3. Phonemics and morphology, ] 


Since I am so far removed from direct contact with fellow linguists -- the 


only L.S.A.: member anywhere near me is four days' walk away -- this brief note 
is likely to be more personal than is customary in discussing a scientific topic. 
I feel no need of apology, but I do send my greetings. 

The technique of level analysis has been ably defended and amply demonstra- 
ted. To refuse to mingle morphology and phonemics is the mark of a linguist who 
"has his head screwed on straight'. We must ever resist the temptation to ob- 


scure morphophonemic alternations by writing morphophonemically instead of pho- 


nemically. In short, every detail of our phonemic analyses must be justified 
on the basis of phonetic considerations alone, We must not write nitrate and 


night rate differently because they are morphologically different. Our reason 








for distinguishing these forms in a phonemic writing must be phonetic; since the 
sounds are different in the same environment, the phonemes are different. In 
these forms, the phoneme /t/ represents two different sounds. In nitrate, the 
non-final alternant of /t/ before /r/ occurs; in night rate, the final alternant 
of /t/ before /r/ occurs. This is phonetic justification for establishing a 
'juncture' phoneme which occurs between the /t/ and /r/ of night rate. 

At the same time, we must remember that the levels we talk about are levels 
of analysis; they are not temporally consecutive steps in analyzing or learning 
a language. We cannot shut our minds to morphological problems until our phon- 
emic analysis is completed. We are bound to learn that night rate consists of 
two morphemes almost as soon as we hear it, and very possibly before we have 
identified the final and non-final alternants of /t/ as belonging to one phoneme. 
Indeed, our knowledge of the morphological structure of these expressions may be 
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the linguist's key to the discovery of the phonemic facts involved. The morpho- 
logical facts may call his attention to the possibility of a phonemic situation 
he has not previously recognized. The final phonemic analysis is none the less 
justified on phonetic grounds, but the historical occasion for the correct phon- 
emic analysis may have been a morphological discovery. 

Such a situation constitutes a ‘hint from morphology for phonemic analysis’. 
Perhaps the keenest phoneticians can do without such hints, but most linguists 
would do well not to despise them. However, such hints must be used with cau- 


tion. Here is a case from Kpelle. 


Case 1, The following are some of my early notes (the kind that usually 
ae 


turn out to be wrong); I have corrected only such errors as are immaterial to 


the case, 


bers ‘trousers’ berel "the trousers' 
bébs 'raffia bag' bébéi "the raffia bag' 
bdo "poplar (?) tree’ bdoi "the poplar tree' 
boo "wax' moi "the wax' 

boli "goat' molii "the goat' 

ba "cooked rice' mAi "the cooked rice' 

By the time I got around to comparing these forms, I was already aware of 
an apparently consistent morphophonemic shift in the above morphological environ- 
ment (the formation of the ‘specific’ form of nouns), Under the same conditions, 
the phonemes /p, t, k, f, s/ changed to /b, d, g, v, z/ respectively, but stem- 
initial /d, g, v, 2/ did not change. By analogy, I did not expect /b/ to change 
either, and in some cases it did not (as the first three above; these are a minor- 
ity). Furthermore, stem-initial /d, g, v, 2/ were rare, while stem-initial /b/ 
appeared to be common, Finally, I had recorded also the changes of /ly/ to 
/n,y/;, while stem-initial /m, n,y/ did not change, On the basis of this evi- 


dence from the morphology, I theorized that I was writing two distinct phonemes 
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as ‘b', and I constructed the following chart of morphophonemic changes: 


Stem initial Changes to Stem initial Changes to 
p b b b = (always?) - 











t d a d 


¥ H) 


} ap m m m 
The problem is, what is 'X'? The warning is clear: perhaps X is the same 
as /b/, and there is a morpholexical situation here, with /b/ changing to /m/ in 


some cases, but /b/ not changing in other cases. The morphological hint is not 


sufficient to establish a phonemic analysis, but it is worth checking the sounds 








because of it. One other factor favored a careful recheck of the phonetic and 
phonemic facts: my informant was often dissatisfied with my 'b' sounds in the 
first three words listed above, but usvally accepted them in the last three words. 
The answer is simple. X is /B/, an ‘implosive' voiced bilabial stop. This 
was my usual pronunciation when repeating carefully after the informant (!). I 
soon learned to distinguish the sounds, and was forced to confess to my earlier 
failure in this respect as a phonetician. It took a hint from morphology to sug- 


gest the phonemic analysis which proved correct on the purely phonemic level of 


analysis, 


Case 2. A similar hint from morphology solved another problem in the phonemic 


analysis of Kpelle, I had recognized a ‘'click' sound, with bi-labial and velar 
closures, I knew that others wrote 'kp' and 'gb' in transcribing Kpelle, How- 
ever, I had difficulty hearing the absence or presence of voice (there is no dif- 


ference in muscular tension or in aspiration to assist the ear), By analogy with 
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the above morphophonemic shifts, I expected several cases of stem-initial Pp/ 
("kp') changing to /b/ ('gb'), and a few cases of stem-initial /®/ not changing. 
My informants were little help. The first, after apparently understanding 
a careful explanation of what I was listening for, claimed to hear 'kp' in his 
own speech in every word in which /a/ followed, but 'gb' whenever other vowels 
followed -- an unlikely phonemic situation. My second informant, whom I treated 
a little more cautiously, finally began to recognize some differences where I 


expected them, and some lacks of differences where I expected them. The change 


of /p/ to /b/ was bound to be a regular morphophonemic alternation, and in most 


cases would be expected to be accompanied by other phonetic or phonemic changes. 
The absence of change in stem-initial /%/ was bound to be rare. Because of this, 
it was not surprising that my informants found it difficult to isolate the phon- 
etic difference between /p/ and /b/. Indeed, they did and still do find it dif- 
ficult also to hear the difference between [p} and [o], {t] and [a], [1} and [n], 
etc.! Nevertheless, all of these pairs proved to be contrasting phonemes, and 
minimal pairs are available. By now I have trained myself to hear the difference 
between /p/ and /b/, but it was only a hint from morphology that caused me even 
to look for it. Typical minimal pairs for these two phonemes: 

LS opab "it is all gone’ bs DEE "he has finished it' 

kf pete "we got rich' kG bete "we finished it' 

Case 3S. A few parenthetical remarks must introduce this case. Hints from 
morphology have often been abused in the analysis of ‘juncture’. The very name 
‘juncture' appears to imply a meeting-place of morphemes, not a phonemic analysis. 
However, the same principle applies here as in the above cases. Morphology may 
suggest a phonemic analysis, but the phonemic analysis must be phonetically just- 
ified. 

The terms ‘close juncture’ and ‘open juncture’ (the former referring usually 


to the absence of a ‘juncture’ phoneme) are equally misleading. The results of 
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‘juncture analysis’ should be, it appears to me, the establishment of phoneti- 


cally definable ways in which phonemes are separated, rather than joined. for 
this phenomenon, I would recommend the term 'schismeme' (first suggested in pri- 
vate conversation by Mr. John Kepke, and perhaps more acceptable to others than 
his more recent attempts at long-needed iconoclasm). 

In the form night rate, the alternant of the schismeme in question is the 
occurrence of the final alternant of /t/ before /r/, contrasting with the inde- 


pendently attested medial alternant in nitrate. In the form a black bird, con- 





trasting with a blackbird, the phonetic alternant of the schismeme is the stress 
phenomena. However, the stress alone is not the determining factor in the choice 
of possible phonemic analyses. Several analyses are possible, equally justifi- 
able on phonetic grounds. The stress phoneme could have been chosen as the only 
indication of the difference between the two expressions. Or, the two expressions 
could have been written in opposite ways, with a schismeme for the species of 
bird, and no schismeme for the phrase, The reason for the final choice is ulti- 
mately a morphological reason. Other ‘words’ with a stress pattern the same as 
blackbird occur: donkey, platypus, etc. The stress pattern of a black bird is 
confined to what we know morphologically as phrases. So, for these English cases, 
the morphology determined the choice of one rather than another analysis. How- 
ever, the analysis which was chosen for morphological reasons is perfectly justi- 
fiable on purely wus grounds, [Footnote below. -GLT } 
In the light of this background, consider the following case from Fanti: 
[ don! kd ] "slave' (stressed something like a black bird) 
[won! kd J "they don't go' (stressed comparably to blackbird) 
Rather than analyze these facts as stress phonemes, it was decided to incor- 
porate the stress distinction in a statement of schismemes. The morphology sug- 
gests a schismeme in the second form rather than in the first, This suggestion 


4 
was followed. The forms are /donkd/ ana /wo nkS/, The result: a phonetically 
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justifiable schismemic analysis with the phonetic alternants precisely the oppo- 





site of those in English! To say that the specific stress phenomenon in the case 


of blackbird and black 


be quite deceitful, The stress phenomenon justifies a schismemic analysis, but 
















bird is the only reason for the schismemic analysis would 













the schismemic analysis is suggested by the morphology. In Fanti, the same 






stress phenomenon justifies a schismemic analysis, but the schismemic analysis 






is suggested by the morphology, and is precisely the opposite of that used in 


English, 







So, the phonetic evidence for the presence of schismemes may be of many var- 





ieties in any one language, and may actually be contradictory in different langua- 





ges. In any case, the phonetic evidence must be sufficient to explain the phon- 









emic analysis, even though morphology may have suggested it. 





Case 4, Here is a case of an entirely different set of phonetic evidence 





This analysis was frankly sug- 






being interpreted as a schismeme, also in Fanti. 






gested by the knowledge that known morpheme boundaries almost always occur at the 


E.g., 









point where vowel harmony is interrupted. 





abur6-nf{ ‘white man' (harmony interrupted at /-/) 








ef. aburérd ‘white men' (no interruption of harmony, though the 
first morpheme is the same as above) 






Many 





However, this analysis is not based on morphological considerations. 






morpheme boundaries (as in the second case above) occur without interruption of 






vowel harmony; while in a few cases the schismeme indicated by the interruption 


E.g.,; 










of vowel harmony occurs where there is no known morpheme boundary. 


‘dates’ 





akire-su'a 







The simple fact of the analysis is that a schismeme was established to in- 


dicate the interruption of vowel harmony; the circumstance that this usually 






occurs at morpheme boundaries ('juncture' in the truer sense) is convenient but 





immaterial. Purely phonemically, I chose the first of the following possible 






alternatives: 
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(1) Five vowel phonemes, a convenient phoneme for vowel harmony 
(/'/), and a convenient schismeme for the interruption of vowel harmony. 
(2) Nine vowel phonemes, no indication of the pervasive vowel harmony, 
and no schismemes even at morpheme boundaries. 

Case 5. It was a knowledge of the morphophonemic situation which also sug- 
gested to me the analysis of Fanti (e] as /a/ before the vowel harmony phoneme 
/'/, but of the same sound as /e/ after that phoneme. [e] and [a] do not con- 
trast before /'/ (only [e] occurs), but they do contrast after /'/. This rather 
peculiar analysis is, I believe, phonetically justifiable; however, the reason 
for the choice of this rather than the more normal analysis is that by this anal- 
ysis I can obviate a rather complicated morphophonemic statement in which /a/ be- 
comes /e/ in a vast number of cases, By the present analysis, /e/ becomes /a/ in 
a very few cases. 

Upon further examination, in the light of a very few rare forms, the analysis 
decided upon proved to be not only a peculiar possibility, but the only reasonable 
analysis on purely phonetic grounds! Note these forms: 

[ha] is analyzed as /h&/. /h&/ plus /m'/ is [néma], analyzed as /h4-mu'/. 
[sé] is analyzed as /hé/, /hé/ plus /mu'/ is (Sému}, analyzed as /hé-mu'/. 

By this analysis, both /a/ and /e/ occur before /'/, although both have the 
alternant [e]. The presence of different vowel phonemes is determined solely by 
the different alternants of the preceding consonant. In all other evidence, [?) 
occurs as the alternant of /h/ only before /i/ and /e/, while (») occurs before 
/a, o, u/. The only alternative to this analysis is to double the number of con- 
sonants for the sake of a few rare forms such as these, since all consonants have 
special alternants before high-front vowels, and theoretically possible cases 
could be constructed for almost all of them in which both alternants occur before 


[e] followed by /'/, The only reasonable analysis is to allow the consonant al- 


ternants to determine which vowel (/e/ or /a/) follows, and to write /a/ for [e] 
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before /'/ in the vast majority of cases in which the preceding consonant alter- 


nant does not demand /e/. 







This, then, was a phonemic analysis first suggested by the morphology, justi- 






fiable phonetically (although not off-hand commending itself), which later proved 







to be the only reasonable analysis on phonetic grounds alone, The hint from mor- 





phology was most helpful, but had to be checked with the phonetic evidence, and 







finally led the way to the best analysis on the phonemic level alone; it was, in 








short, a shortcut that went the right way. 






Case 6& A final warning is in order in regard to the caution with which 





these hints from morphology for phonemic analysis must be used. 







In Kpelle, there is a thorough-going morphophonemic alternation (alluded to 





above) between two sets of consonants. It affects morphemes of almost every class 





The complete picture is given 









in the presence of several morphemic situations. 





below; stem-initial consonants in the first row change to those in the second; 










stem-initial consonants in the second row are rare (except for a special type of 






phonemic structure involving initial nasals), and do not change. The consonants 









» p t k f s 6 1 y w r y 
» b d g v z m n OM. -7 ny 


The constant /r/ is never stem-initial, and so does not have a counterpart. 








The type of change is clear: 


(1) Voiceless consonants change to voiced. 






(2) Original implosives (evidence for this description is beside the point 
here) change to nasals. 






(3) Semivowels change to nasal plus semivowels. 







Long after making this discovery (and I dare say the same would be true of 


other linguists) I found evidence that these groups of consonants are not only 





morphophonemic classes (which I am calling 'primary' and 'secondary'), but also 






phonemic classes, The secondary consonants (second row above) are all pre-voiced, 
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and are followed by lowered alternants of the high and mid tonemes. This is a 
phonetically defined classification. 

At this point, a different and tempting phonemic analysis came to my mind. 
Why not halve the number of consonant phonemes, and set up a phoneme /:/ (the 
symbol is unimportant) which occurs before any consonant except /r/, both initial- 
ly and medially? Then the consonants of Kpelle would be />, p, t, k, 83 6, 1, y: 
w, r, y/; the second row above would be /%p, :p, :t/, etc. The new phoneme /:/ 
would be neatly defined as consisting of (1) prevoicing; (2) change of /6, l,y/ 
to nasals; (3) addition of nasal before /w, (r), y/ and (4) non-phonemic lowering 


of following high and mid tonemes. 


There is one consideration that has prevented me from using this tempting 
analysis--apart from the up-in-arms horror bound to be shown by most of those who 
have done or are doing work in Kpelle, which horror is not likely to cut much ice 
with me. The deterring consideration is a rather closely related language, Loma. 
Loma has pretty much the same consonant phonemes as Kpelle (no /r/, and an added 
non-fricative /y/ in contrast with fricative /v/). Loma also has a similar mor- 
phophonemic shift of consonants, although in somewhat opposite morphemic situa- 


tions. However, the consonant changes in Loma involve quite different groups of 


consonants. For example, Kpelle has /t/ changing to /d/ and /1/ to /n/; while 


Loma has both /t/ and /d/ changing to /1/, and neither /1/ nor /n/ changing. 
Accordingly, the analysis suggested above for Kpelle would be completely impos- 
sible for Loma, Nor has any similar scheme been found to fit the facts for Loma. 
The reasons for taking another language into consideration are practical: 

many people are Dilingual in Kpelle and Loma, and might learn to read and write 
either or both; for such it would be convenient to have the orthographies as sim- 
ilar as possible. Furthermore, the work of analysis, translation, publication, 
and native literary work promises to be always closely associated in the two 


languages, Finally, some Americans as well as natives will be obliged to learn 
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to read and write both languages (as well as speak them, of course). For these 
reasors, it seems wisest to forego a possible and commendable analysis of Kpelle 


consonants which is completely justifiable on phonetic grounds, although it was 


first suggested by the morphology. 
Conclusion: Whether we like it or not, most if not all of us have probably 
been given a shove along the road of phonemic analysis by our knowledge of mor- 


phology. We should not avoid such help. However, the final test of our phonemic 


analysis must be that of phonetic justifiability; yet our choice of one out of 


several possible phonemic analyses may be determined by the morphology. We should 


use such hints with caution, because they may easily be deceptive. In short, 
hints from morphology for phonemic analysis are like highway directions from by- 


passers: they are often valuable, sometimes wrong, but never a substitute for 


actually travelling the road. 
[ April 26, 1947] 


[ Footnote. Welmers is here mistaken as to the English data. The word blackbird 
has the stress-and-juncture pattern /“@‘/ (or /“4%/). The phrase a black bird 
has the pattern /““»%/; the pattern /‘“#%/ also occurs, as in the compound 
old-maid, compared with the possible phrase old maid meaning ‘former servant’. 
The words donkey, platypus have the patterns /““/, /“Y“Y (or /““Y) respectively. 
The analysis of the stress and juncture patterns was in no way determined by mor- 
phology, but is based on the phonetic facts. It has been a serious fault of many 
who have been dealing with supposed juncture phenomena that they have allowed 
their judgment to be influenced by morphological considerations, 

The force of the analogy in Welmers's next paragraph is entirely lost on me 
because of these facts. I am sure there is no serious difference of English 
dialect involved, as I have spoken with Welmers often. 

I must also take exception to the implication that the term ‘juncture' should 
deal with morpheme joinings. It was first used as a technical term in linguistics, 
as far as I know, to indicate precisely the phonological joinings under discussion 
-- and I mean joinings, not separations. --GLT 
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THE NEED FOR A LINGUISTIC ABSTRACTING SERVICE 


In SIL5.49-64' (1947) there appeared an article by the late Benjamin Lee 


Whorf entitled 'Loan-words in ancient Mexico'. In an editorial note it was sta- 


ted that the article was found as a manuscript in the possession of the under- 
signed. Just after that issue of SIL was mailed, there arrived number 4' of vol- 
ume 13 of IJAL, containing on p. 276, among the 'Miscellaneous papers’ reviewed 
by Thomas A. Sebeok, a brief note (about half a column) on this same work of 
Whorf's, which, it appears, was published in 1943 as Middle American Research 
Institute, Tulane University of Louisiana, Philological and Documentary Studies, 
vol. 1, no. 1, Publication no. 11, pp.1-12. In the same place there was also 
noted J. Eric S. Thompson's ‘Pitfalls and stimuli in the interpretation of his- 
tory through loan words' a criticism of Whorf's paper , ibid., pp.17-28. Neither 
of these publications had ever come to my attention in any form before this, and 
I venture to say that their existence was unknown to the great majority of lin- 
guists who might have been interested in them. Regrettable as duplication of pre- 
vious publication is, therefore, I am sure that in this instance, a service has 
been done to the generality of linguists by the republication of Whorf's article. 

This occurrence, however, for which I assume full blame, points up once more 
the crying need for a bibliographical abstracting service in our field. Not only 
are there many journals principally devoted to publication of linguistic material, 
but there are also anthropological, historical, geographical, and other journals 
which occasionally publish articles in our field and of direct interest to us. 
What is needed is a central editorial office to act as a clearing house, a board 
of collaborators, a competent secretary, and funds for a quarterly or semi-annual 
publication, which might-as well be called Linguistic Abstracts as anything else, 
I shall be glad to publish in SIL discussion of and suggestions about this matter, 
[subject: P9.0l, Linguistics--Bibliography--Periodicals,] 


GLT. [November 29, 1947] 
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